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AT CHRISTMASTIME, a period of 
rejoicing, we received the news of 
the Holy Father’s historic action of rais- 
ing at one consistory thirty-two Bishops 
and Archbishops to membership in the 
Sacred College. The conferring of the 
Cardinal’s dignity is no mere honorary 
gesture. It is an expression of the super- 
natural dignity and the rich, varied 
beauty of the Church itself; a perfection 
in her visible life, a pledge of her wisdom 
and holiness. 

An event for joy at all times, the desig- 

nation to the cardinalate on this occa- 
sion gave reasons for rejoicing which 
came thick and fast and were felt by the 
faithful all over the world, as well as by 
the vast majority of men and women of 
good will not of our holy Faith. 
_ Ina time of swirling cross-currents of 
fear, wearied perplexity, and suspicion, 
the Pope’s decisive, bold action in filling 
the number of the Sacred College to the 
very limit of seventy persons was an in- 
spiration to the world. Still more of an 
inspiration was the stress laid upon the 
national and racial distribution of the 
new cardinal-designates, as a glorious 
manifestation of the supra-national, uni- 
versal character of the Church. The 
spirit of the Holy Father’s action was 
the spirit of the liturgy itself, which 
binds in mystical, dynamic union all 
the members of Christ’s Body through- 
out the globe. 

The chaplain, officers and directors 
of the Liturgical Arts Society feel sure 
that all the Society’s members will en- 
thusiastically join with them in their 


To the general considerations just men- 
at we cannot fail to add the special 


congratulations to the new Cardinals. . 
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one that so many of the number have al- 
ready made a record in the Church by 
their interest in and zeal for the ob- 
servance of the liturgy, for its populari- 
zation, and for the dignity and beauty 
of its material instruments and surround- 
ings. Very close to us are those whose 
interest is shown in a particularly tangi- 
ble form as members of the Liturgical 
Arts Society itself. Under the immediate 
auspices and patronage of Archbishop 
Spellman the Society has happily de- 
veloped in recent years and His Excel- 
lency’s presence at several of our func- 
tions has been a pillar of strength for us 
to lean upon. Archbishop Glennon, of 
Saint Louis, has already set an outstand- 
ing example through his splendid li- 
turgical pastorals and has been a warm 
friend of our organization since its in- 
ception. Archbishop Mooney was one 
of the early directors of the Liturgical 
Arts Society and Archbishop Stritch’s 
sponsorship of the 1943 National Li- 
turgical Week, held in Chicago, gave 
evidence of his interest in the liturgical 
revival. 

To all we wish ad multos annos and the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit in their new 
field of work. 


A NUMBER of our contemporaries 
have lately printed nuggets of wisdom 
which we pass on to our readers, even if 
many of them are already familiar with 
these publications. One is the Tidings of 
the Archdiocese of Los Angeles; the 
other is the Commonweal. In the Christ- 
mas issue of the Tidings (dated Decem- 
ber 14, 1945) are found several extra 
sections; one of these deals with home 
construction and was prepared by a 
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good friend of our Society, Lawrence 
Mawn, aided by Mrs. Mawn. Mr.Mawn 
is a California architect and his advice 
to prospective home builders will clarify 
matters for readers of the Tidings. Of 
more immediate interest to our own 
readers we note the definition of a 
“modern architect.” “What is a modern 
architect? Maybe he’s just an architect 
all tied up with nomenclature, for we’ve 
never heard anyone ask about a ‘mod-- 
ern’ dentist or a ‘modern’ lawyer-or a 
‘modern’ mechanic. It’s taken for 
granted that the men in these profes- 
sions are informed and up-to-date in 
their fields.”” Further on, Mr. Mawn re- 
marks: ‘‘Modern design is not a style of 
architecture: it is a solution for particu- 
lar problems. . . .” So far so good, al- 
though we feel this is too much of a sim- 
plification. But we are grateful for the 
remark that an architect to-day should 
be informed and up-to-date in his field. And 
if he is, then he will not be guilty of sins 
noted in another article in the same issue 
of the Tidings which bears on archi- 
tectural shams: here we are introduced 
to “. . . Thomas Moore’s plaint about 
the ‘light that lies in woman’s eyes’; a 
skeptic has added ‘and lies — and lies — 
and lies.’ The architectural critic might 
echo the same refrain as he examines a 
good deal of our building of the last 
fifty years. For much of it is a kind of 
architectural lie — a sham fagade, an 
imitation marble column that supports 
nothing, a roof beam concealing a steel 
girder painted to look like wood, a 
rounded cottage shutter on a rectangu- 
lar window — all about as appropriate 
as a hitching post in front of a modern 
garage.” If the example set by this Cali- 


fornia paper is followed by other dioce- 
san publications, we may yet witness an 
intelligent discussion of art and archi- 
tecture in official quarters. 

However much we welcome these dis- 
cussions, they must be implemented by 
action and a change of heart. That is 
why we referred above to the Common- 
weal. In the issue for December 28, 
1945, appeared a very provocative arti- 
cle entitled “The Need for Taking 
Thought,” by Mr. Thomas P. Neill, of 
the department of History and Govern- 


ment at Saint Louis University. The: 


author did not pull any punches and we 
quote the following: ““We do not so 
much require revolutionary institutions 
and techniques — necessary as they are 
— as we do a revolution in men’s minds 
and spirits, in men’s thought and their 
morality. Good formulas can put off the 
outbreak of war, but without the rev- 
olution in men’s minds and will they 
can do no more.” 

It is a far cry from the horrors of 
war and the problems attendant on the 
securing of peace to the comparatively 
small problems of religious art, and yet 
the solution proposed by Mr. Neill also 
applies in this field. If we are to make 
progress in our.efforts to effect improve- 
ment in the arts at the service of the 
Church we need a revolution in men’s 
minds and spirits. You cannot cure cancer 
- with a court plaster, nor can mere lip 
service be an effective antidote to the 
charlatanism of those whose products 
disfigure our churches. 


ON DECEMBER 11-13, 1945, New 
Orleans was host to the Sixth Liturgical 
Conference. The theme of this conference 
was “Catholic Liturgy in Peace and Re- 
construction.” The papers read were of 
the same high calibre as those of previous 
conferences. To such of our readers as 
wish to keep informed, we suggest the 
purchase of the volume of proceedings 
which will be published sometime in 
early April. The proceedings of all the 
earlier conferences are also available 
and the set constitutes a valuable corpus 
of liturgical lore. 

We hope it will not be found amiss if 
we suggest that, next year, the program 
committee consider the possibility of 
having more laymen take an active part. 
Why not, for example, have a layman 
alternate with a priest at each session? 
There are laymen in this country who 
are competent to treat of subjects which 
may be deemed fitting next year and 
the participation of such laymen might 
help to lessen the impression that some 


of the papers read so far have been 
scholarly sermons rather than informa- 
tive talks which could make the litur- 
gical revival more intelligible to the 
majority. Another suggestion might be 
offered concerning any talk on art and 
architecture: that it be limited to a state- 
ment of principles and followed by the 
showing of a carefully chosen series of 
lantern slides which would illustrate 
exactly what the speaker had in mind. 
During the question period which fol- 
lowed Mrs. Charles B. Perkins’s paper, 
“The Liturgy in Art and Architecture,” 
it was evident that there was consider- 
able misunderstanding concerning con- 
temporary currents in the various arts 
and the terms modernistic, tradition, and 
the like served to muddle the issue. 
Photographs of objects, church inte- 
riors, plans of new churches would help 
the speaker to keep the subject on an 
even keel and would have the great ad- 
vantage of forcing other speakers to 
voice their approval or objection in a 
positive manner. 

The graciousness of the Archbishop 
of New Orleans will not be soon forgot- 
ten by those who attended this Sixth 
Annual Liturgical Conference, held in 
one of the most interesting cities of the 
country. 
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THIS SYMBOL, which dominated the 
scene at the New Orleans meeting, represents 
peace in and through Christ by means of the 
olive branch growing up and around the mon- 
ogram of Christ, the circular form of the 
later being reminiscent of the Constantinian 
labarum or banner of victory. It is sur- 
mounted by the kingly crown showing Christ’s 
royal position as King, Head, High Priest, 
and the text, taken from the post-communion 
of the Mass for Peace, conveys the same idea; 
by serving Him, we too shall reign. The li- 
turgical connotation is that we serve Him 
above all when we celebrate the holy mysteries, 
united in fellowship with Him and all the 
members of His mystical Body — the latter 
idea being also represented by the vine en- 
circling the cruciform symbol of Christ. 


a 
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A PASTOR who plans to build a | 
church writes that he agrees that the | 
choir should logically be near the sanc- 
tuary but this cannot be done in his } 
proposed church because he is quite cer- 
tain that his congregation will never 
produce the singers required for a 
proper rendition of church music. He 
will therefore be forced to have the choir 
in a gallery at the rear of the building 
where his cock-and-hen combination 
and the organist can continue their 
musical depredations. 

Well — where there is a will there is a 
way. The pastor of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment church at Sioux City, Iowa, the 
Reverend Newman Flanagan, gives his" 
answer to musical defeatism in his arti- 
cle “The Diary of a Pastor Whose Con- — 
gregation Sings,” in the December, 
1945, issue of Caecilia, a Catholic review — 
of musical art. Father Flanagan evi- 
dently believes that when Pius X pro-— 
claimed: ‘“‘We do therefore publish, 
motu proprio and with certain knowledge, 
our present instructions to which as toa _ 
juridical code of sacred music, we will 
with the fullness of our apostolic author- _ 
ity that the force of law be given, . ...” 
all were assumed to be bound to make © 
the effort. } 


SEVERAL church “decoration” jobs 
in the Middle West point to the need for 
a little more discretion in matters of de- 
sign and execution. In one church in a 
large city the acme of mediocrity and 
poor taste was reached. The walls, ceil- _ 
ings, even the confessionals (somehow 
the decorator left the pews intact!) were 
covered with paint and gold leaf and © 
the result is a sight to behold. As a cli- 
max, to make matters worse, the full — 
procession of catalogue plaster saints, 
painted in gaudy candy-colored tones, _ 
was placed above the top-heavy cor- 
nice. 

Several decorators have claimed that. 
many of their clients insist on such deco- 
rative schemes and they are at times 
powerless to do otherwise unless they go. 
the length of refusing to do the job,’ 
knowing that others will jump in the 
breach and do the work. It may be that 
some pastors are led astray because of 
their tendency to play one decorator _ 
against the other in questions of cost, 
with the result that the competitors feel 
they must load their sketches with gaudy 
detail in order to make an impression 
yas the potential client and secure the 
job. . 
And yet it is possible to have a richly 
decorated church without all these use- 
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less trappings. The sanctuary can be 
richly decorated — within reason — 
and the rest of the interior can then be 
treated in a way that simplicity of detail 
will act as a foil for the sanctuary. Let 
quality be the norm — not quantity. 


IT Isa pleasure for us to record a few 
‘words of praise for the work of the calen- 
‘dar committee of Manhattanville Col- 
lege, in New York City, in producing 
-a calendar which meets the high stand- 

ards of good printing and design. We 
reproduce several pages of this calendar 
in this issue; the designs were by Anne 

Ophelia Todd and Anne Pracny Kirby 
of the art department of the College. It 
would be startling indeed if this calendar 
did not meet with the approval of many 
of the Sacred Heart alumnae and we 
hope that the designers will find it pos- 
sible to produce another calendar next 


From Chicago comes word of the 
creation of a Christian Art Foundation, 
under the patronage of the Most Rev- 
erend Bernard J. Sheil. For the present 
the work of this foundation will dovetail 
with that of the Sheil School of Social 
Studies. The program states its purpose: 
to work for the glory of God and the 
sanctification of souls through the res- 
toration of all things in Christ and to as- 
sist the bishop and participate, under 
his direction, in his apostolate. Of par- 
ticular interest to our readers is the 
foundation’s purpose to foster an under- 
standing of the liturgy and to encourage 
artists and craftsmen who wish to work 
for the improvement of all the arts at 
the service of the Church. The spark- 
plug of this idea, Miss Lorreto Hanlon, 
hopes to open a shop in the near future 
in which the work of these artists can be 
made available to all. We wish her and 
her group all success. 


"THE ILLUSTRATIONS in this issue 
ought to give our readers an insight into 
the work of the sculptor, past and pres- 
ent. Having admired the excellence of 
Eastern art the reader can then see that 
our modern sculptors are worthy of 
their praise and patronage. The article 
on Eastern art, sponsored by the Na- 
‘tional Sculpture Society, is the fourth 
in a series of five; the first three appeared 
in the February issues of 1943, 1944, 
and 1945. It may again be noted that 
the photographs of religious sculpture 
can still be obtained for exhibition by 
_ writing to the Secretary of the National 
Sculpture Society, 115 East goth Street, 


New York City. In “An American Ap- 
proach to Arts and Crafts” Orin Skin- 
ner, editor of the quarterly Stained Glass, 
replies to Joep Nicolas’s remarks on the 
subject, published in the November, 
1945, issue of our magazine. The misuse 
of the word liturgical is ably and point- 
edly taken to task by Robert B. Hey- 
wood, of Chicago. Some of our readers 
may feel that Mr. Heywood is unduly 
severe in his criticisms, but those who 
have been subjected to the barrage of 
misconceptions of the word will readily 
agree with him. In his article ‘““The 
Value to Us of the Heraldic System of 
Design”? George William Eggers, chair- 
man of the art department of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, gives us a 
sensible explanation of heraldry as it 
may apply to our needs to-day. One of 
our good friends in England, John 
Hennig, contributes a welcome and in- 
formative text, ““The Teaching of the 
Liturgy on Art,” which should help the 
artist to understand his opportunity in 
moulding his creativeness to necessary 
and sensible ecclesiastical limitations. 


CHARLES J. CONNICK: 1875-1945 


History will easily distinguish the 
leadership of Charles Connick in the 
movement which has brought the art 
of stained glass in this country so swiftly 
to its high estate. The perception might 
well spring from a critical estimate of 
his accomplishment as viewed against 
other talents which contributed to the 
process. The full stature of the artist is 
now revealed but not so clearly the 
boundaries of his influence. He was not 
only a great craftsman but an artist 
passionately eager to promote the gen- 
eral understanding of his interest. He 
grasped eagerly at the opportunities 
offered by the rostrum to reach the pub- 
lic ear. There was vast need of enlighten- 
ment. For long, stained glass had been 
accepted as a vivid but none the less 
perfunctory element of the ecclesiastical 


scene, a sentimental detail of the archi- 
tectural ornamenta which held no chal- 
lenge to the individual contemplation. 
It was Connick’s propaganda which 
largely helped to lift the neglected 
medium out of its subjectiveness and 
obscurity. People began to look at the 
colored window, to catch the meaning of 
its odd disciplines, to give their own re- 
sponse to its excitements. Inevitably, it 
became less and less an art of anonymity 
than an art of eloquent rivalries. 

Connick was yet in his apprentice 
years when the pictorial school of glass 
came to ascendancy in America. It was 
an interesting episode initiated by great 
men but soon carried by ignorant fol- 
lowers to disaster. The youth had been 
taught the lack-logic of its principles 
and would make no terms with it. For 
him stained glass was inflexibly an in- 
terest of two dimensions and the legiti- 
mate range of its genius had been settled 
by the medievalists in a final integrity. 
So believing, he proceeded to smash 
the opalescent window with the violence 
of his ridicule. 

Connick’s experiments in modern 
techniques led toward fields his followers 
conceivably may develop in relation to 
the implications of the newer archi- 
tecture. Change is too inescapable a 
principle to permit the idea that there is 
an eternity of survival for the medieval 
window. Not that anything more admir- 
able comes to the imagination, but it is 
warning enough that, in the perversity 
of history, it was an inferior system 
which supplanted Gothic architecture. 

CHARLES DONAGH MAGINNIS, 
First President, 
Liturgical Arts Society, 
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The Teaching of the Liturgy on Art 


Joun Hennic, Ph.D. 


PEAKING of the relationship» be- 
tween art and liturgy, we usually 
think of two aspects: on the one hand, 
the artistic element in the liturgy as a 


whole and in its parts (functions, cere- 
monies, and texts), and, on the other 
hand, the contributions made to the 
liturgy by the various arts, especially 
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music, goldsmithery, and architecture. 
While the artistry of the liturgy itself 
appears to be inherent in its very nature, 
the contributions made by art, espe- 
cially to the more elaborate manifesta- 
tions of the liturgy, are more or less 
conscious, expressly commissioned, and 
directed by demands and prescriptions. 

In a previous article (xiii (1944), p. 2 
ff.), I have tried to show that the rela- 
tionship between liturgy and modern 
art is twofold. On the one hand, the 
liturgical revival has, undoubtedly, 
benefited from the reduction of false 
principles through modern art. On the 
other hand, modern art owes to the 
liturgy the most perfect and most lasting 
example of the application of its prin- 
ciples. This latter relationship can be 
established mainly through the study of 
the teaching on art contained in the 
liturgical texts. 

As long as the liturgy was studied 
exclusively from the Missal and Bre- 
viary,' the full range of its application 
not only to supernatural but also to 
natural life could not be fully ap- 
preciated. The study of the Pontifical 
-and the Ritual, especially of the vast 
number of blessings appended to the 
latter, reveals to us the whole breadth of 
the loving care of our holy mother the 
Church for her children. How few peo- 
ple know of the existence, not to speak 
of the actual words and the significance, 
of the blessings of a railway station, a 
telegraph or an airplane!? How rare 
has become the use of the old blessings 
of food-materials (bread, eggs, butter, 
meat), of secular buildings, domestic 
implements, workshops! Have the bless- 
ings of the sick, of medicines, and of 
hospitals (the latest blessing universally 
prescribed) ever been used for the ex- 
position of the Catholic teaching on the 
medical sphere in general? Has. an 
attempt ever been made to develop the 
Chrsitian conception of education from 
the blessings of schools and school chil- 
_ dren? 

When we set out to establish the 
liturgical teaching on art, we find that 
most of the texts of special interest in 
this respect are blessings of objects for 
liturgical and devotional use. In bless- 
ings concerned with the domestic, agri- 
cultural, medical, military or technical 
spheres, the natural purpose of the ob- 
jects to be blessed is expressly and 
distinctively dealt with and raised to a 
higher dignity by a supernatural out- 
look. In the blessings of artistic objects, 
the artistic sphere appears to be com- 
pletely subservient to the primary ec- 
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clesiastical or religious purpose of the 
objects. There is no blessing of a beauti- 
ful thing as such,*® saying, e.g.: 

“OQ God, Who hast given us beauty as a 

ide to heaven, bless this object and make 
that lawfully enjoying its beauty we may attain 
to what Thou hast promised.” 

Nowhere does the liturgy deal with 
art as such; that is, detached from its 
religious, and even more strictly, from 
its devotional and liturgical purpose. 
This may be regarded as so decisive a 
limitation, that the study of the liturgi- 
cal teaching on arts may appear as 
quite uninteresting to, let us say, ordi- 
nary artists. 


How.EVER, it is remarkable that 
while blessings of objects belonging to 
other spheres of natural life are found 
in distinctive groups, frequently forming 
a special section of the Ritual or Pontif- 
ical, blessings concerned with the artis- 
tic sphere are found in practically all 
sections of these two books. This seems 
to show that arts are not a sphere of 
life with which the liturgy concerns it- 
self on certain occasions, but rather a 
part of the liturgy itself, present in 
practically all its manifestations. 
Blessings are subdivided into invoc- 
ative blessings, by which the grace of 
God is impetrated for the natural pur- 
pose of the object, and constitutive 
blessings, by which the object is with- 
drawn from secular use and dedicated 
to the exclusive use for God and His 
Church. The more solemn of the con- 
stitutive blessings are called consecra- 
tions. All consecrations and many other 
constitutive blessings are reserved to 
the bishop. Even when, in virtue of the 
_public importance of the object, a bless- 
ing of a secular object is reserved to 
* the bishop (as is e.g. the blessing of a 
railway station), this blessing is merely 
invocative. All the blessings concerned 
with artistic productions are constitu- 
tive, not, of course, because the object 
is artistic, but because it is to be dedi- 
cated to an exclusively devotional or 
liturgical use. All blessings of essential 
liturgical objects are reserved to the 
bishop, and so are the blessings of 
devotional objects for public use. Some 
blessings of devotional objects are re- 
served to certain orders, such as the 
blessing of the stations of the cross to 
the Franciscans. Devotional objects for 
private use attain to a quasi-liturgical 
status when indulgences are attached to 
them through special blessings; it is sig- 
nificant that these indulgences are lost 
when the object is sold, that is, when the 
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possessor ceases to regard himself merely _ 
as a trustee (for the whole Church) of © 
the object. 
The central position and high dignity 
thus assigned to the artistic sphere in the 
liturgy implies a definite teaching on ~ 
the significance of art in general. If it — 
is the general teaching to be drawn from — 
blessings that nature can become the — 
bearer of supernature, no sphere of life — 
seems to be more directly and more © 
universally qualified to do so than the ~ 
artistic sphere. The history of the re- 
lationship between liturgy and art, or — 
better, between ecclesiastical authorities 
and artists, sometimes appears to us a 
ruled by the fear of encroachment on 
both sides. In reality, the restoration, 
by the Church, of the strictly functional 
viewpoint in liturgical arts was always — 
expressive of, and conducive to, a ra is- 
ing of artistic standards in themselves. 
Subordination of liturgical considera. 
tions to artistic ones was always the — 
sign of decay even in the strictly artistic _ 
sphere. It is a mistaken idea that the — 
low standards of liturgical art during 
the last two hundred years were due te 
blind submission of artists to the de-— 
mands by ignorant clerics and tasteless — 
devotees. The truth is that commer- — 
cialized art overruled practically all the — 
principles laid down by the liturgy | 
itself. ; 4 
The first of these principles, such as_ | 
appear from a simple analysis of the 
liturgical texts, is strictly artistic, gen- _ 
erally applying to art, and one of the 
guiding principles of modern art, tH 
whether liturgical or not. It says that iH 
the internal law of every branch of art 1 
must be observed. Artistic productions | 
referred to by blessings are works of | 
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1 The neglect of the study of these books 
partly due to the fact that in their compositi 
and contents they are products of a period 
much appreciated by modern liturgical pu 
To take, as it is done in the present arti ¥ 
nineteenth century blessing just as seriously 
liturgically as a venerable ancient Roman 
collect, is a thing still uncommon in writings 
on the liturgy. This is partly due to a purely 
aesthetic conception of the liturgy, which, as 
my article may show, has no basis in the 
liturgical teaching on art. a3, 

* See my articles in Orate Fratres xvi (1942), 
Pp. 542 ff. and 348 ff. es 

* Needless to say, this does not mean that 
a beautiful object could not be blessed (namely, 
with the Benedictio ad Omnia), but it is blessed” 
not qua beautiful object. Unlike the charitable 
purpose of an ambulance, the nutritive value 
of food, the expediency of technical contriv- _ 
ances, beauty as such is not something “‘bless- _ 
worthy” in itself. It is different with “truth,” — 
for the spreading of which the telegraph and 
printing machinery are blessed. 


OLD SYMBOLS LIVE AGAIN TO-DAY: CROSSES IN SILVER BY ILSE VON DRAGE 


2 von Drage earned her title of master goldsmith and enamelist in the guild in Germany. 
2 was the first girl who served the customary period of five years as apprentice and journeyman 
workshop and became a mastercrafisman at Munich. Came to the 
She taught the art of the jeweler 
1 the enamelist in New York City and became well known through the work she designed and 
cuted in her studio. Ilse von Drage’s work has been exhibited in Munich and Berlin, at the 


a master craftsman’s 
ited States in 1930 and found ready acceptance for her work. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York City, the Brooklyn Museum of Art, the San 
Francisco Exposition in 1939 and in galleries throughout this country. She specializes in the 
art of enameling and delights in working in such now rarely used techniques as cloisonné and 
plique-a-jour. Many a chalice has come from her workbench enriched with those glowing colors 
which were so well-known to the Byzantine artisan. Her designs are notable for thew strength, 


simplicity, and interpretation of early Christian art. 


TWO 
CONCEPTIONS 
OF 
AINT FRANCIS 
OF ASSISI 
CARVED IN 
MAHOGANY 
BY 
JEAN DE MARCO 
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Jean De Marco: born in Paris in 1898. He studied at the Ecole Nationale des Arts Décoratifs 
in Paris; also in Italy. Came to the United States in 1928 and is now an American citizen. 
For his association with the Section of Fine Arts of the Treasury Department, Mr. Edward 
Rowan, assistant chief, said: “In the opinion of the Section of Fine Arts Mr. De Marco is a 
sculptor of distinguished ability and I am pleased to report that on the basis of competent work 
which he has submitted in seven competitions conducted by the Section, he won a national one 
For the fagade of the War Department building, Washington, D. C., and was awarded 
honorable mention in three others. As a result of these recommendations he has been commissioned 
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to execute a relief for the Weldon, North Carolina, post office, another relief for the Danvill 
Pennsylvania, post office and two statues for the Court of Nations at the New York World 
Fair.” Since that time Mr. De Marco has successfully designed the relief for the facade of tl 
War Department building which will be carved in limestone. In 1940 he won a silver medal 
an exhibition at the New Rochelle Art Association. In 1945 he was awarded the Lynds 
Memorial prize of the National Sculpture Society. Mr. De Marco is a member of the Sculptor 
Guild and the Architectural League of New York. Some of his work is in private collections 
France and England. He is an instructor at the Bennett Junior College, Milbrook, New Yor 
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_ architecture,‘ painting, sculpture, weav- 
_ Ing, embroidery, metal work and music. 


All the blessings concerned with liturgi- 
cal art state expressly or implicitly that 


_ the use of art for worship was instituted 
_ by God Himself in the Mosaic cult. The 


blessing of Induments says twice that 
God ordered vestments to be used in the 


_ ministry of the sanctuary (Ex xxxv. 19). 
_ God gave His servant Moses the spirit 
of wisdom to produce investments for 
the honor and adornment of His name 


(Ex xxxvi.1). “He. has given wisdom 


_and understanding to know how to work 


artistically and how to make the things 
that are necessary for the use in the 


sanctuary”? (the artist’s and the artisan’s 
_ spheres have not yet become separated). 


The Preface of the solemn blessing of 
a reliquary speaks of the ark of setim- 
wood overlaid wth fine gold, containing 


~ the golden pot with manna, as the pro- 


totype of all works of goldsmithery 


_ (Ex xxxv. 24; xxxvii: 10, 11; Hebr viii. 
4). The blessing of altar-cloths refers 


to the textile works as described in 
Exodus xxxvi when saying that God * 
“has taught Moses for forty days to 
make ornaments and linen” (xxxiv. 28) 


and that ‘also Mary [Aaron’s sister] 


wore clothes for use in the ministry of 
the tabernacle.” These historical refer- 
ences have not only a religious signifi- 
cance. Like modern art, liturgical art 
likes to return to the very sources, 
where things were original and pure. 


THE second principle of art, which 


can be derived from the liturgical texts 


_ is that of functional appropriateness of 


the artistic object. Indeed, liturgical art 


. (and, to a smaller extent also, devotional 


art) is Gebrauchskunst, meant to be used 
for definite practical purposes. The in- 
duments serve as the priests’ ‘“‘appropri- 
ate vestments when he celebrates the 
sacred mysteries,” the altar-cloths “for 


covering and involving the altar,” the 


corporal “for covering and involving 
the Body and Blood of Our Lord,” the 


_ 4See my article on “Building and Liturgy” 
in Magnificat, iii (1942), p. 3 ff. 
5 See my articles on “The Blessing of an 


Organ” and “The Office of Cantor,” in Music 
and Liturgy (now Liturgy), x (1941), p. 113 ff. 


and xi (1942), p. 49 ff. 

6 An ancient blessing of altar cloths (pre- 
served by Marténe) inserts here the words 
“Who from the beginning hast created things 
that are useful and necessary to man,” thus 
emphasizing — in an almost rationalist man- 
ner — the natural foundations of liturgical 


arts. 

7“By Thy blessing may be sanctified what 
by art and by the nature of the material could 
not be attained” (consecration of the paten). 


tabernacle “for preserving the Body of 
Jesus Christ,” the reliquaries “for pre- 
serving and transporting the pledges of 
the Saints of God.’ It is obviously not 
enough to use just any piece of “nice” 
material as a vestment or altar-cloth, 
or any richly decorated box as a tab- 
ernacle or reliquary. On the other hand, 
the artistry of liturgical implements is 


- not accidental, but essential, not a later 


addition to the object pure and simple 
but the fundamental expression of its 
appropriateness for use for those sublime 
purposes, 

Many blessings say that the objects 
have been “made” or “prepared” for 
those purposes. The Latin word parare 
literally means “‘to further, to lead,” 
while the preposition prae emphasizes 
the inaugurative character of the pro- 
duction of the object to be blessed. The 
analysis of these words leads us to the 
third principle, which says that the 
internal law of the material (s) must be 
adhered to. We have become so much 
accustomed to blessings of objects, that 
we are inclined to forget how amazing 
the presupposition of all such blessings 
must appear to outsiders, e.g. our Non- 
Catholic fellowman. Inanimate objects 
can become the carriers of grace, but 
are blessed only as such, not for their 
own sake. The purpose for which things 
are blessed is their use, according to the 
law of God, by and for persons. Through 
this use, and only through this use, 
things can attain to supernatural sig- 
nificance. Working up and using things 
for his purposes, man furthers this des- 
tination of things. Such working up of 
materials for human purposes is the 
common basis of crafts and arts. In 
arts, the capacity of material things to 
become carriers of something spiritual 
is furthered. In religious art, material 
things become carriers of a message of 
God and things divine. Through bless- 
ings, material things become carriers 
of grace. In liturgical art things become 
actually carriers of God. God becomes 
man, and through man things become 
capable of carrying God. To make things 
fit for this purpose is a matter of crafts- 
manship; to make them really appro- 
priate and adequate is the specific ar- 
tistry of liturgical art. Certain materials 
such as water, oil, and salt permit, and 
accordingly require, no further working 
up (except perhaps their purification) 
to become carriers of grace. Materials 
which can be worked up and shaped, 
such as stone, wood, and metal, how- 
ever, are never blessed as such but only 
in definite forms adapted to and meant 


for a specific devotional or liturgical 
purpose. In no other sphere of arts the 


_use of materials contrary to their in- 


ternal law is therefore more inappro- 
priate, destroying the very meaning of 
art, than it is in liturgical art. 

The fourth and most specific prin- 
ciple of liturgical arts is the special ade- 
quacy of the artistic object to its definite 
liturgical use. Instead of the verbs ‘‘to 
make” or “to prepare” we find the 
expression “to adapt” an object to its 
religious purpose (e.g. in the blessing 
of a picture of the Virgin), a word mean- 
ing “to procure appropriate means,” 
thus stressing the necessity of adequacy 
of the artistic production to the litur- 
gical or devotional purpose. Dignity 
or beauty, as we have seen, are not 
merely an additional luxury in litur- 
gical arts. A tin crown studded with 
fake jewelry is nothing but a mock 
crown, unfit for a real king. In an in- 
comparably higher degree, cheap, taste- 
less repository art is, objectively speak- 
ing, mere mockery at the King of all 
Kings for Whose service it presumes to 
be fitted. (Subjectively, it may be well- 
meant, expressive of real devotion, es- 
pecially of the purchaser and donor.) 
The blessing of the tabernacle and other 
blessings say that the objects are fabri- 
catum or fabrefactum, words which do not 
mean ‘“‘manufactured”’ (with as little 
manual work as possible) as modern 
mass-produced Church “art” seems to 
suggest, but “‘made to glitter,” especially 
applying to metal-work. In the blessing 
of silk-worms (as producers of the ma- 
terial for liturgical vestments), we find 
the petition: “May Thy Altars be 
adorned with their work and Thy faith- 
ful may glitter and glorify Thee,” words 
which show us that there is a strict 
correspondence between the empty fake 
glitter of imitated materials (of which 
our churches are full) and the empty 
glittering and glorying of the Pharisee 
(Luke xviii, 10 ff.). Liturgical art re- 
sembles the poor publican “standing 
afar off, not daring so much as lift his 
eyes towards heaven, but striking his 
breast, saying: O God, be merciful to 
me a sinner.”? The absence of the spirit 
of Domine, non sum dignus™ is indeed 
characteristic of that decay of religious 
art from which we are gradually re- 
covering. 

The liturgy always uses for “‘beauty”’ 
and “beautiful” words taken from the 
visual sphere, especially splendor and 
speciosus. In the Litany of the Holy 
Name, Jesus is invoked as splendor Patris, 
and in the blessing of the foundation- 
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stone of a church, as “splendor and 
image of the eternal Father.” The bless- 
ing of the scapular of Our Lady of 
Ransom says that God “thas made to 
glitter the Blessed Virgin in radiant and 
shining silk” (byssino splendenti et candido), 
while the blessing of the scapular of Our 
Lady of Good Counsel speaks of the 
apparition of “‘the shining (speciosus) pic- 
ture of the Mother of God.” Thus splen- 
dor, the specific beauty of liturgical art, 
is expressly designated a reflection of the 


glory of God and His Saints. In the. 


liturgy, the usual Latin word for “‘beau- 
tiful,” pulcher, denoting the objective 
inherent quality of beauty as such, is 
used only with regard to the Virgin, 
the Mother of Beautiful Devotion (a title 
under which she is locally venerated). 
In the Bible the word pulcher occurs 
only in the Old Testament; in the New 
Testament the word splendor is used, 
though only with regard to the sun and 
the moon. 

It is the specific significance of litur- 
gical art (and art in the service of public 
- devotions of the Church) that it is not 


The Value to Us of the Heraldic System of Design’ 


EDIAEVAL heraldry was the ful- 
fillment of a practical need — 
as much a life-and-death matter as 
to-day’s railway and weather signals, 
which are derived from it. Men in 
armor had to be quickly identified as 
friend or foe in the dust and confusion 
of sudden conflict; clear-cut, individ- 
ualized devices, conspicuously displayed 
upon their outfits, especially upon their 
shields, were an effective answer. And 
out of this necessity was evolved an 
instance, possibly unique in art history, 
of a purely functionalistic conception of 
pattern design. 

By the twelfth century these armorial 
devices needed to be recorded, organ- 
ized and protected from infringement, 
and systems were worked out to insure 
diversity and to further distinction in 
their design. The code which developed 
in England long remained the most 
rational of these, and on the framework 
of its relatively few and simple rules the 
luminous art of heraldry flowered with 
a hardy freedom and gaiety of expres- 


merely a means employed by man ad 
majorem Dei gloriam, but also a real re- 
flection of God. God is not only symbol- 
ized by, but actually mirrored in, that 
specific beauty which originates from 


the appropriate use, by man, of things 


in His direct service. The prescriptions 
made by the church regarding the use 
of precious materials for liturgical vessels 
and regulating the use of substitute ma- 
terials (candles, sanctuary lamps, ar- 
tificial flowers, gramophones, tubular 
bells, electrical light, etc.) do not, of 
course, originate from an empty desire 
for display and luxury, but are expres- 
sive of an unfailing sense of appropriate- 
ness.*® There is no romantic backwardness 
in all those regulations. Modern artists, 
even when otherwise quite indifferent 
to the teaching of the Church, gladly 
acknowledge that at this point the 
Church has preserved one of the most 
elementary principles of true art.° 

The reason why the Church preserved 
these eternal principles of art more 
faithfully than secular artists did is that 
the basis of the liturgical teaching on 
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sion. By the nineteenth century a lethal 


combination of sentimentality and 
mechanization had nearly stifled 
heraldic practice, but the work of the 
middle ages always rings spirited and 
fresh as a trumpet call. 

In the light of its purpose, heraldry 
had to be effective pattern or nothing. 
Leaving out of account for the moment 
its literary and symbolic aspects, the 
charting of the possibilities of invention 
in surface design which it offers is as 
pertinent now as it ever was. The geom- 
etry on which it builds is more elemental 
than Cézanne’s but, like his, its focus is 
on individualized sensation; its rules for 
the use of color show its direction. To 
enhance the clarity of its form, gold 
was used for yellow and silver for white 
— these were known as the metals, the 
painted tinctures being colors — and in 
any sanctioned scheme one of the two 
principal tinctures had to be a metal 
and the other a color. In this all but. 
invariable combination of metal-on- 
color or color-on-metal, the metal would 


art is respect for the natural foundations 
and for the internal laws of materials 
and the various branches of arts. In no 
other sphere does the strictly functional 
use of their materials and productions 
lead the arts to a greater dignity and a 
higher ideal of beauty than it does in 
the liturgy, and in this sense liturgical 
art may be called the most artistic of 
all arts. . 


8 Also the prescription that stations of the 
cross for the sick must be made of solid ma- 
terials emphasizes at the same time the natural 


fitness and the dignity for the supernatural — 


significance of the object. 
9 In secular art, modern functionalism often 
simply decrees that if only a thing is functional 


it has to be regarded as beautiful. However, — 


functional adequacy, e.g., to domestic comfort 


or technical fitness, is not necessarily beauty, 


but only the presupposition of beauty. In 
liturgical art, on the other hand, functional 
adequacy and beauty are really one and the 
same, as a thing functionally adequate to the 
direct service of God is bound to be beautiful, and 
only a beautiful thing is functionally adequate 
to this service. The beauty of liturgical art, 
we may say, is the only beauty functionally 


directly derived from the source of all Beauty. 


of course cut brightly against the color 
(especially in the perilous moments of 
failing light) and so heighten the visi- 
bility of the design. How well this 
incidentally served the decorative values 
may be seen on the old painted tombs 
of many a dim-lit English chapel. In 
early heraldry everything can be ac- 
counted for on the basis of practical 
common sense (what we now call 


*functionalism’’) and a shrewd alertness _ 


to beauty. 
Like its contemporary, Gothic ar- 


chitecture, heraldry design is a paradox — 


of logic and audacity. Its development 
from the early, simple types of pattern 
to elaborate, complex ones is a straight 
open road: first comes the bold division 
of the whole area of the design (the 
field) into a metal and a color on a 
stated line of partition — vertically, hori- 
zontally, slantwise or chevronwise — or 


*This first appeared in the November, 1944, 
issue of Craft Horizons and is here reprinted with 
permission of the editor. The text has been. 
slightly revised by the author. 
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by striking combinations of these. Sec- 
ondly, doubling such partition lines in 
any of these directions gives a band — 
and a new range of designs. Then, 
multiplying the bands (but never to 
such a number as to weaken the scale — 
usually not more than six or eight) 
affords a series of striped patterns. Again, 
crossing these in various combinations 
starts off a variety of allovers in checks 
and lozanges, some of them arresting in 
effect. Counter-coloring the tinctures of 
the design against a background divided 
as indicated above opens the way to 
still other possibilities and leads to 
dramatic compositions like the arms of 
Geoffrey Chaucer — a design about as 
“modern”? now as it was in the four- 
teenth century. This orderly and de- 
liberate unfolding, one by one, of the 
possibilities of surface composition, not 
only in the development of style but in 
the planning of the individual design, 
is one of the very stimulating traits of 
the heraldic method. If we may think 


of modern functional design, either in ~ 


architecture or in the crafts, as tolerating 
decoration at all, the heraldic approach 
to pattern seems to be a mode most 
organically related to it, both in method 
and in visual effect. 


As THE feudal environment became 
more tranquil, heraldry became less a 
protective necessity and more a vanity. 
With this, its vital patterns gradually 
bogged down into a spatter of pictorial- 
ism, reaching their lowest in the painted 
Indians, ships on the far horizon and 
sunsets over the prairie of some of our 
state and municipal “coats of arms.” 
Now it is quite true that pictured totems 
have figured in heraldry from the earliest 
times — lions, serpents, hawks, even big, 
staring eyes: indeed any object of the 
visual imagination. But in the pure 
mediaeval work these were always pre- 
sented for their pattern value — as some- 
thing primarily to be seen — portentous 
and terrifying in silhouette and valiant 
in color. The old heralds were, first and 
last, designers. They would never have 
hesitated in choosing Léger and Picasso 
over Bougereau. They saw their pos- 
sibilities in terms of positive relation- 
ships of form and color, not in terms of 
illusionism. 

The simplest bearings of the heraldic 
field and the forms immediately derived 
from these are known as the ordinaries. 
. These are in turn treated to some extent 
as if they were fields. The forms im- 
posed upon the field (or upon the 
ordinaries) are charges. The coloring of 


the charges might be quite arbitrary 
even when natural objects are portrayed. 
The latter might be countercolored or, 
more rarely, treated with patterns — 
stripes, lozenges, etc., carried flat over 
their silhouettes. When patterns are 
involved the rule of “‘metal-on-color and 
color-on-metal” is naturally relaxed. 
Introducing detail into partition or 
border lines opens another range of 
opportunities for variation in design: 
such detail includes the wavy, zig- 
zagged, battlemented, nebuly (cloud- 
like), ragged and several others. Some 
charges such as the cross, lend them- 
selves to like variation. Plain, uncharged 
surfaces may be lightly, diapered with 
arabesques; these may be carved, en- 
graved or even painted; but to avoid 


ambiguity. their colors are of course 


kept clearly subordinate to the stated 
tinctures of the bearings. Diapering 
serves as a means of enriching or giving 
variety or refinement of scale where the 
design is part of a larger decorative 
scheme, as in architecture, stained glass, 
brasses, enamel, leather work, embroid- 
ery or the like — to all of which heraldry 
lends itself. 

A nice sense of balance is usual in old 
heraldry. The broad principle seems to 
be, to make every element as large as 
possible — the background spaces as 
well as the motive —in order that 
legibility may be preserved. Late her- 
aldry became cluttered with rules for 
proportion which the old designers 
would have resented; in the old work 
these things were left to the designer’s 
disciplined but spontaneous feeling and 
here as elsewhere he worked with abun- 
dant good sense and sportsmanship. 
Repeats (such as fleur-de-lis and crosses 
in an allover) were often sensitively 
varied in shape, size, and spacing so as 
to lie more pleasantly in the sometimes 
odd shaped areas into which they had 
to go, this adding much to the living, 
craftsmanlike final effect. 

Freedom appears in the use of color 
as well as of form. Of the colors used, 
red, blue, yellow, black and white are 
the most common; green and purple 
more rare. Orange was apparently un- 
available in any serviceable pigment. 
Because the tinctures were so few, the 
color intervals were wide; hence a red 
would be red so long as its essential 
redness was unmistakable —it might 
without prejudice be quite a little 
brighter or softer, warmer or cooler, 
lighter or darker, as the setting and the 
feeling of the artist suggested; so with 
all the colors. Heraldic color gives a 
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general impression of brightness and 
vigor because functionally it must of 
course tend to avoid nuances. The use 
of metals adds to this result and is like- 
wise akin to the introduction of foreign 
substances into the surfaces of modern 
painting, a device also intended to 
widen the diversity of possible effects. 
In addition to the colors and metals 


two conventionalized allovers — the furs — 


— ermine and vair (squirrel) were used 
to give distinction to surfaces. The 
customary technique of heraldry was 
that of a skilful hand, aware that more 
work lay just ahead waiting to be done; 
it was wholesomely human, unlabored 
— and moving on. Its freehand quality 
is to be seen in the old rolls of arms, 


__ pages of which are reproduced in many 


readily accessible works. 

Space does not permit an excursion 
into the fascinating realm of the heraldic 
charges. We must here content ourselves 
only with suggesting the method and 
craftsmanlike spirit of this art in its 
vital days — a spirit happily alive again 
in much twentieth century work. Nor 
may we do more than refer to the cumu- 
lative splendor of assembled masses of 
fine heraldry as seen at the old tourna- 
ments-at-arms, gatherings which have 
their gay but rather casual counterpart 
in our school and college athletic meets. 
It was not cost but well directed in- 
telligence that made such tournaments 
splendid. There is nothing amiss with 
heraldry to-day that could not be cured 
by a similar application of common 
sense; that is, of good taste in design 
and simplicity in content — these, and 
that ease of spirit which the middle 
ages were not afraid to reveal now and 
then by a touch of playfulness and 
humor. 

The literature of the subject is large. 
Outlines of heraldic practice, useful for 
the beginner, are to be found in any of 
the following: St. John Hope: A Gram- 
mar of English Heraldry (a modest little 
book, full of information); St. John 
Hope: Heraldry for Craftsmen and De- 


signers (more detailed, with some color 


plates); Cole: Heraldry and Floral Form 
as used in Decoration; Barron in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, eleventh edition, 
Heraldry (with good illustrations — some 
rolls of arms in color); Fox-Davies’s The 
Art of Heraldry is a sumptuous volume 
with thousands of illustrations, many 
in color; Fox-Davies’s A Complete Guide to 
Heraldry; Charles Boutell’s Heraldry, His- 
torical and Popular; The Romance of Her- 
aldry by C. Wilfrid Scott-Giles; The 
Manual of Heraldry, edited by Francis J. 
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Grant, being a concise description of 
_the several terms used, and containing 


a dictionary, of every designation in the 
science; /’ Héraldique, son esprit, son langage 


et ses applications, par Emile Gevaert, 
profusely illustrated. 


Sculpture in India and China’ 


HE National Sculpture Society, 
keenly interested in the develop- 
ment and appreciation of ecclesiastical 
sculpture, is presenting a series of arti- 
cles in Lirureicat Arts, of which this is 
the fourth, to illustrate the sculptor’s 
contribution throughout the ages em- 
_ bodying and making vivid spiritual be- 
liefs. 
_ Having ended the last article, ‘‘Ro- 
-manesque and Gothic Period” with a 
statement that mediaeval sculpture was 
_ guided by authority and composed in its 
general subject matter to the beliefs, 
‘dogmas, and legends of the Church, we 
‘treat now with a period in the history 
of India and China in which the mys- 
_ teries of religious beliefs are more varied 
and in which every aspect of life has al- 
ways had religious significance. 

Early civilization in India and China 

began in river valleys, as was the case 

in Egypt and Mesopotamia. Beginning 
about 2500 B.c. (Indus Valley) in India 
and 3000 B.c. (Valley of the Hwang 
Ho) in China. 

India has been described as a land 
where the past is never dead. Like 
_ China she conquers her conquerors by 
swallowing them, and invasion has as 
yet altered her but little. 

Where Egypt, Greece and Rome have 
lived and perished, India remains with 
much the same culture and outlook as 
in the days when Troy was being sacked 
by the Greeks. What is the secret of 
India’s timelessness? The answer lies in 
her early history when there was de- 
_ veloped an intricate religious theory and 
a unique pattern of social organization, 
_ the caste system. Thus the focal point of 
Indian thought has been religious, and 
the focal point of Indian society has 
_ been caste. 

China, on the other hand, has stressed 
the importance of man as an individual 
and a member of society. Unlike the 
Indians, the Chinese are not overly 
interested in the mysteries of a divine 
plan and its deities. And unlike the 
_ Greeks, they have never wholeheartedly 


troubled themselves with the nature of 


—_— ee 
* See illustrations on pages 37-40. 


the universe. Rather they have con- 
cerned themselves primarily with the 
problems of man as an individual, how 
he may act rationally both as a citizen 
and as a member of the state, how he 
may establish a satisfactory code of 
morals and ethics, how he may best pur- 
sue happiness. 

Back to India — where very early 
took place the gradual infiltration of the 
Indo Aryans through Hindustan and 
the rise of certain highly important insti- 
tutions. Here were developed the phi- 
losophy and religion (Hinduism) of 
modern India. Its later offshoot, Bud- 
dhism not only gave India and the 
world new philosophical concepts, but 
later became — often in corrupt form — 
the great religion of the common people 
in Ceylon, Tibet, Burma, China, and 
Japan. Gautama Buddha (563?-483 
B.C.) stands out in history as one of the 
profoundest influences in the life of man- 
kind. This influence is largely due to the 
beauty and simplicity of his own life and 
the philosophical depth and ethical no- 
bility of his teachings. 

The history of Buddha’s teachings af- 
ter his death is a sad one. The very evils 
against which the Buddha fought crept 
into his own religion. He himself called 
upon each man to work out his own des- 
tiny and forbade the worship of gods, 
yet it was not long before men were 
praying to him as a god who could give 
them salvation. Not long after, the 
Hindu Brahmans attacked Buddhism so 
savagely that they finally drove it com- 
pletely out of India. The Buddha was 
disowned by the land of his birth. 

Music, painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture progressed all through these cen- 
turies, as did agriculture and the crafts. 
Indian social life thus became well 
rounded and progressive in its pattern. 
That the Indian is keenly appreciative 
of art, we learn from the ruins at Mo- 
hon-Doro where is in evidence excellent 
artistic efforts dating from as early as 
about 3000 B.c. 

There is a gap in our knowledge of In- 
dian Art for a period of over 2,000 years 
— from Mohongo-Daros’s fall (2500 
B.c.). Likewise, and unfortunately, 


knowledge is lacking regarding archi- 
tecture up to about 250 B.c. The build- 
ings of the Indus Valley culture were of 
brick, while those of the Vedic and Epic 
Indo Aryans seem to have been con- 
structed of wood. Stone was not used 
until much later. Decorative use was 
made of the Buddhist symbols of the 
wheel of life and the lotus. The wheel of 
life was especially important because it 
symbolized the revolving of human souls 
in the great cycle of reincarnation. 

To return to China. Here the oldest 
culture centre lay in the valleys of the 
Hwang Ho and its tributary, the Wei, 
and this culture flourished at the same 
time as the Indian civilization in the 
Indus Valley. We know that the pop- 
ulation was not homogeneous. This is 
symbolized even to-day by the flag of 
the Republic, which has five horizontal 
stripes, representing the five principal 
races, the red stripe for the Chinese, the 
yellow for the Manchus, the blue for the 
Mongols, the white for the Turks and 
the black for the Tibetans. 

Chinese early culture is recorded in 
the Canon of History, a collection of 
documents edited by Confucius, and 
contains legends and history beginning 
as far back as the twenty-fourth cen- 
tury B.c. At this time the Chinese had 
advanced far beyond a primitive stone 
age culture. The Canon of History in- 
forms us that they were acquainted with 
the use of gold, silver, copper, mercury, 
and lead. Not only were the Chinese en- 
gaged in agriculture, but they had made 
progress in weaving silk and linens, and 
also worked in ivory and bronze. 

During those primitive centuries the 
Chinese created a written language 
which has persisted without many rad- 
ical alterations to the present. In conse- 
quence it is the oldest form of writing 
now used in the world. 

The religion of early China consisted 
of the worship of a Supreme God, called 
Shang-ti, and the lesser spirits of heaven, 
the worship of the earth and its attend- 
ing spirits, and the worship of man 
through the spirits of his ancestors. The 
sun and the stars were also given rev- 
erence for their effect upon the earth 


: 
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and its inhabitants. Worship involved 
ritual, which in turn involved sacred 
dancing and music. 

The Chinese have a deep-rooted love 
of nature which affects their artistic ex- 
pression to a marked degree. Not only 
do they possess a sensitivity to beauty 
which demands that the most common 
household utensils be aesthetically ac- 
ceptable, but they insist that their arts 
be completely appropriate. 

Their buildings are dignified and 
sober yet are marked by a rhythm of 
line that fits in with the trees among 
which they are carefully placed. 

In the arts we associate jade with 
China, and rightly so, for jade orna- 
ments have been found in the earliest 
Chinese graves; as early as 2500 B.C. 
the Chinese were cutting jade, this early 
jade work was stimulated by religious 
uses and considered so sacred and im- 
bued with the spirit of virtue that it 
should be used only in the fashioning of 
ritual objects. 

As to the use of bronze in art, it was 
about the second millennium B.c. when 
beautiful ceremonial vessels in this ma- 
terial were fashioned and they con- 
tinued to be made for the next 1,500 
years. 

Unquestionably the Chinese take first 
place in the art of ceramics. Although 
they attained their greatest height in 


VERY once in a while it’s a good 
thing to stop and evaluate what is 
happening to the words and phrases 
which become the “stock-in-trade” of 
readers and writers in a particular 
sphere. We have a way of using words, 
misusing words, and losing words. Per- 
haps some of them are worth saving. 
Those who write about the renewal of 
the spirit of the liturgy are no less guilty 
of abusing language than those who 
sponsor other causes. Perhaps we are 
more guilty because the words we are 
using are words which signify such im- 
portant realities that they should be 
saved from disintegration. 
Thomas E. Manley writing in Orate 
Fratres has recently analyzed many of 
the clichés and stock-words of the “lit- 


later dynasties, in the early formative 
centuries the Chinese were already skill- 
ful technicians and sensitive artists. 

Of architecture there are to-day no 
remaining examples from the early pe- 
riods, mainly because the building ma- 
terial was principally wood. Architec- 
ture was never considered a major art in 
China. One type of building character- 
ized by an overhanging steep pitched 
roof and upturned corners was made to 
serve secular and religious, public and 
private purposes. 

Sculpture is yet another art which did 
not become important until a later dy- 
nasty, the Han. Legends tell of huge 
bronze statues cast before this time, but 
(if they existed) they were probably 
melted up by later dynasties for making 
coins. As we have seen, the early history 
of China is lost in the mists of legend and 
fable, so too examples of artisanship 
had to await a later age for full fruition, 
with examples for our eyes to see. 

We have seen in the previous chap- 
ters on early India and China that in 
both civilizations the basis of philoso- 
phy and literature as well as many of 
the social institutions had been laid by 
the time of Buddha and Confucius in 
the sixth century B.c. 

Mediaeval India carried on its basic 
philosophy, art, literature and estab- 
lished institutions with the added cere- 
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urgists.”” Now, with his permission, I 
would like to repeat some of the same 
ideas and warnings which he expressed, 
because what was said there 1 has many 
applications to readers of LiruRGICAL 
ARTs, 


“Liturgical” 

If you have ever gone into a Church- 
goods house and listened to the salesman 
telling reverend pastor that this shining, 
round, brassy tabernacle is “liturgical’’; 
if you’ve ever heard of the bishop who 
had all of the “liturgical”? vestments de- 
stroyed, reinstating the poster-back 
type; if you’ve ever been invited to a 
“liturgical” house-warming or a “litur- 
gical” birthday party; if you’ve ever 
ordered a “liturgical” calendar pad or 


Was not perfectly certain that everyone — 
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monies and religious customs prompted 
by the dictates of temple dignitaries, so 
to-day we cannot pass through a village 
without coming across at least one tem- 
ple, for religious edifices dot the land- 
scape and are to be found in isolated 
spots along the highways and forests. 

As can readily be realized it was reli- 
gion that prompted the finer examples of 
architecture and sculpture. The sculp- 
ture of Asoka’s age, used mainly as 
architectural decoration, was of a high 
order, symbolizing a religion which in- 
spired the impressive rock-cut temples 
and the unique stupas with their elabo- 
rately carved gateways. Likewise there 
were produced during this epoch indi- 
vidual figures of their various Gods. 

Chinese art, including sculpture, was 
similarly inspired by religious forces. 
One fact is pre-eminent and that is that 
despite the rise and fall of dynasties and 
the periodic invasion of barbarian 
tribes, the Chinese people until the most 
recent times have led much the same 
physical existence and enjoyed the same 
social customs as their ancestors who 
died over two thousand years ago. This 
very short account of two great peoples — 
and their cultures emphasizes again the 
importance placed on sculpture as a 
medium interpreting man’s inner emo- 
tions and doing reverence to his religion 
and his gods. 


listened to a “liturgical” organ; if- 
you’ve ever encountered any of these 
curious manifestations of the word “li- 
turgical” you are probably ready to ask — 
just what it all means. 
Of course the answer is that even 
those who should know better have in- 
dulged in fantasy and confusion until 
one is no longer quite sure whether it 
means anything any more to say “litur-_ 
gical.” (In fact, if this magazine hadn’t — 
been in existence so long, this writer 
would be brazen enough to suggest that 
it be called something else — unless he 


knew precisely what the title meant.) 
See “Liturgy and. . . Linguistics, Orate 
Fratres, Vol. XIX, No. 12, p.557. 
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The staggering confusion is that, after 
all these years, “liturgical” still means 
to many people “rubrical.” This ac- 
counts for whole sets of confusions. So, 
when one approaches an altar which 

admirably satisfies the rubrics governing 
the construction of an altar, someone is 
sure to say: “‘Isn’t it liturgical?” The 
point may perhaps never have occurred 
‘to them that any altar on which the holy 
sacrifice is offered is a “liturgical” altar. 
It may be a very unrubrical altar violat- 
ing every regulation, it may be a very 
ugly altar more suitable as a background 
for decaying vegetation and chalked 
full of masterplasters, it may be any- 
thing but a table of sacrifice: but, still, 
itis a “‘liturgical’’ altar. This fundamen- 
tal confusion between rubrical and 
liturgical would not be so disturbing if 
it were not such a handy weapon for 
those who really don’t know — or don’t 
care — what the liturgy is. By throwing 
the emphasis upon the “external,” it is 
easy to make it appear that the liturgy is 
something only for a group of aesthetes * 
who have nothing better to do with their 
time. And it is easy to avoid the real 
implications of the liturgy by putting a 
false emphasis upon the accidental and 
the unimportant. If it would just be pos- 
sible to get everyone arguing about lace 
surplices or “gothic” vestments or lifted 
accents, then it is quite possible that all 
of the really significant implications of 
the liturgy would be lost. The idea is 
that the whole emphasis should be kept 
_ on as innocuous a level as possible. 
But woe to him who really tries to 
‘make the significant applications. If 
there is a real insistence that the house 
‘of God should be made as beautiful as 
possible because God is worthy of the 
most beautiful things we can create, if 
there is an insistence that the reality 
of divine worship makes certain de- 
mands even in the spheres of our most 
preciously coveted private devotions, if 
there is any insistence upon the integral 
vision and the social implications of the 
liturgy: then, you may be sure, you will 
be warned somberly that you are in- 


dulging in dangerous notions. Orit 


_ you should be so very imprudent as to 
suggest some concrete measure like the 
~ introduction of some vernacular into the 
liturgy, you will be told that this is not 
really a suitable subject for discussion. 
eae 
2A great scholar and writer on the liturgy 
was recently told that he was just a“ tonsured 
zsthete.” His calm reply was, “You might at 
least do me the justice of reminding my friends 
‘that I am not only tonsured but have received 
all of the holy orders.” 


Because the real implications of the 
life of the Church, the life of the liturgy, 
are so vast and so important every effort 
will be made to distract and divert. In- 
stead of stressing the really central con- 
cepts of the Divine Life, the Mass, the 
Mystical Body, the active participation 
of the laity — instead of these, discus- 
sions will be welcomed on obscure his- 
toriographical points, on outlandishly 
trivial points of technique, on anything 
but the central réle of the liturgy in the 
life of the Catholic. The result is division 
and disunity, until one is confronted 
with innumerable little cliques all going 
in their own little directions. Surely, it is 
clear that as a technique of destruction 
this is most effective. It is also most ob- 
vious; so there is some hope that we will 
see where we’re going before confusion 
triumphs. 


The ‘Movement’ 


In the beginning, I suppose, it was in- 
evitable that there should be a “‘liturgi- 
cal movement.”? Now though, let us 
hope, the “‘“movement” can come of age 
and there can be less talk about “‘move- 
ments” and “‘liturgists” and more talk 
about the really vital things which are 
necessary if the Church is to “come to 
life in the souls of men.’’ Movements are 
created for special times and places. We 
are still in a special time and a special 
place, no doubt; but is it too much to 
hope for the day when we can stop all 
this talk about the “liturgical move- 
ment” and remember that the liturgy is 
something which is timeless, something 
which goes on when “movements” 
cease or ossify? 

This has been too easy a label (and a 
libel) to use. Too many good ideas have 
been facilely dismissed by dangling this 
wonderful label. One might be discuss- 
ing the most fundamental point of 
Christian doctrine and suddenly have 
someone vaporize you with “Oh, that’s 
all right for you Jiturgists, but we don’t 
believe in this liturgical movement 
business.”’ Or there is the man who said: 
“I’m a Catholic, but not of this high- 
church, liturgical-movement variety — 
I’m just an ordinary low-church Cath- 
olic!”? And, of course, all this sort of dis- 
cussion goes on just as if the liturgy was 
something you either believed in or 
didn’t believe in, liked or didn’t like 
(like pistachio frango). There are argu- 
ments that can be used against this jar- 
gon, of course; but it might save a lot of 
time and effort if we would do a little 
language-cleaning and avoid the over- 
use and the misuse of our own words. 
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A friend of mine told me after a recent 
gathering that the “liturgical move- 
ment” was dead. (Incidentally, he 
added that “Mystici Corporis” had 
struck its death blow!) But I shed 
scarcely a tear over the death of the 
“liturgical movement” as he conceived 
it. That the phrase “liturgical move- 
ment’ may be dead or dying for reasons 
of rhetoric may be true. The word “‘i- 
turgical’’ is surely a little worn around 
the edges; and the word “movement” 
(everybody has a movement) we can get 
along without anyway. But the growth 
of the spirit of Christ, the growth and 
realization of the implication of the doc- 
trine of the Mystical Body, the laity 
coming closer to the sacrifice of the 
mass: all these are realities which outlive 
the death of two words. 


** Prudent”? 


Mr Prudence says: “Now I don’t 
think it would be very wise (although, 
of course, I find myself in complete 
agreement with you on principle) to 
attempt this at just this time.”” Mr Pru- 
dence may be suggesting this to various 
people in quite different situations. Mr 
Prudence may be saying this to the art- 
ist when he is trying to create something 
beautiful and worthy for the house of 
God; he may say, ‘‘Now this is all very 
well, but it simply wouldn’t be prudent 
to try to wean these people away from 
their masterplasters.” Mr Prudence 
may be saying this to the priest who in 
preaching the social meaning of the 
Mystical Body tries to foster racial 
equality in a Catholic university; he 
may say, “Now your statement on the 
implication of charity and justice is per- 
fectly right (and I would be the last to 
disagree with you there) but it would be 
disastrously imprudent to suggest this 
just now when we are preparing our big 
drive for funds.” Mr Prudence may be 
saying this right now to me as I write 
these lines; he is saying, “Now there’s a 
great deal of truth in all of what you 
say, but it is so clearly outspoken and 
imprudent that you are going to have 
everyone down on you.” 

And the artist and the priest and this 
writer will, I hope, go on doing what 
they are doing. 

Mr Artist will say: “See here, Mr 
Prudence, as long as my work is not im- 
moral, as long as I am putting my tal- 
ents as best I know how to the service of 
my art, if I am trying to create some- 
thing of beauty for the Lord’s house, 
then you just leave your considerations 
and your cautions at the doorstep. How 
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can you expect me to divert myself at 
every step to satisfy you and every other 
Mr Prudence who comes along. For it is 
a curious fact that Mr A. Prudence as- 
sures me that what I do will be most im- 
prudent; while Mr B. Prudence assures 
me, with equal surety, that I am doomed 
if I follow your directives. So you’ll just 
have to be satisfied with my best work 
done the best way I know how.” 

And our priest will say: “Now, Mr 
Prudence, I have considered your cau- 
tions for many years; you keep repeating 
them in many ways and the situation 
gets worse every year. But as I see it, this 
is a clear question of charity and jus- 
tice and I don’t think that your practical 
considerations alter one bit the clear- 
cut principles involved. There is no 
place for racial discrimination in a Cath- 
olic school, and I shall go on saying this 
even though you whisper behind my 
back that I am really a very ‘imprudent’ 
man.” 

And this writer will say: “You no 
doubt have a better case against me, Mr 
Prudence, than against the artist or the 
priest. And probably I should just 
quietly fold up my typewriter and retire 
to rural retreats. But, you know, Mr 
Prudence, I think you are traveling un- 
der an assumed name. You are not 
really a descendent of the great Pru- 
dences (the ones that had so many 
saints and heroes) but you come from 
that other branch of the family. Your 
real name is Timidity. Someone has to 
raise a shout, someone has to cry but; 
and, dear Mr Timidity, despite ‘your 
anger and renunciations and recrim- 
inations I might as well.” 

Perhaps this little dialogue makes the 
point clear enough. But let it be stated 
again: very often to-day what travels as 
prudence is really a false kind of caution 
guised to cover complacency. Frankness 
is no longer really considered a virtue, 
and one must find the most circumspect 
possible way of saying and doing things 
— so that the “‘prudent” will not be sur- 
prised or offended. Such a mockery of 
the real virtue of prudence is perhaps 


peculiar to our age; but it is time that we 
stopped thinking in terms of pleasing 
everyone and start devoting ourselves 
to the ordering of actions to real ends. 
Prudence is, after all, recta ratio agibilium; 
and this has been well translated as 
meaning “the undeviating determina- 
tion of acts to be done.” We could surely 
be a little less devious and a little more 
determined. 


** Bourgeois” 


Formerly this word was used for a 
specific social group; later it was ap- 
plied to a certain type of mentality. 
And, still later, it began to be applied, 
indiscriminately, to anything one didn’t 
like. If you don’t like so-and-so’s taste 
in art, you can reduce him to non-being 
simply by waving this magic word, 
“bourgeois.” If you don’t like the spirit 
or the critical ability or the musical 
taste or the necktie of Mr Z, you can 
easily do away with any or all by whis- 
pering, “Very bourgeois, you know.” 
And so another good word dies. No one 
bothers, any more, to state or even im- 
ply whether he is using it in an historical 
sense or whether he uses it as Bloy or 
Péguy used it or as Christopher Dawson 
has used it. We just throw it around and 
throw it away. But it is a good word and 
can mean something quite specific 
which no other word can convey. Per- 
haps for that reason it is worth trying to 
save. I do not say that it can’t have 
more than one meaning, that’s obvious 
enough; but I do say that it must have 
some meaning and can’t be used with 
the freedom of the indefinite article. 


“Taste” 


Whenever one reaches a point in a 
discussion about art where there is 
really a good argument at hand, some- 
one is sure to say: “Well, after all, 
there’s no disputing taste.” (If you feel 
in a riming mood you might reply: “Is 
it true, ‘Chacun a son gotit’?”’) This old 
chestnut, misused in this way, can end 
any intelligent discussion. People who 
will speak with the utmost absolutism — 


even i1 spheres where it is rather dubi- 
ous to be absolute — suddenly, on the — 
subject of art, dissolve into a nebulous 
relativism with “De gustibus non dis- 
putandum est.” This relativism is usually 
introduced at the point where there is 
nothing really as disputable as taste. I 
remember remarking to a friend that I 
thought that the Faggi bronze in Saint 
Thomas the Apostle was inspiring. My 
friend (who really prefers Barclay 
Street) dismissed the whole discussion 
with “Well, it’s all right if you like that 
sort of thing.’ And I could see that there 
was little use trying to persuade him 
that there were any objective standards 
by which one could prefer beauty to — 
mediocrity. 

Yet I suppose we will go on arguing 
about painting and sculpture; and men 
will go on, as one writer remarked, los- 
ing their tempers in defending their 
taste. But when Mr De Gustibus (he is 
related by marriage to Mr Prudence 
who appeared earlier) drags his rela- 
tivism into all spheres, it becomes a lit- 
tle more disarming. When one sees, for 
instance, an altar or a church which 


- conforms to the objective, rubrical 


standards, it is more disconcerting to 
have someone comment, “Well—1—1, 
it’s okay if you like that kind of thing.” __ 
Or, in other spheres, I have often heard 
a Clearly defined position of the popes 
swept aside with a tolerant, “It all de- 
pends on your point of view.”? Even so- 
cial injustices, racial discrimination and 
unfair labor practices can be supported 
by Mr De Gustibus and his wondrous 
relativism. This is especially true after 
Mr De Gustibus has just returned from a 
visit with his relative in relativism, Mr 
Prudence. 

Those who have read Mr Manley’s 
previous remarks and then mine may 
feel that we have labored our points — 
much too much and that one such out- 
burst in each fiscal year would be quite 
enough. Though we may have intro- 
duced whimsy and frivolity on a subject 
of extreme importance, maybe we will 
be forgiven if we have achieved only one 
small end: to make those who are con- 
cerned with the realities of the liturgy 
stop and take stock of their rhetoric, to 


_ make them see that the end for which 


they work is much more important than 
any set of pass-words or clumps of — 
clichés. Then, too, it is good to know — 
that it is worth analyzing everyday jar- 
gon as a defense mechanism at least. _ 
Everyone may know this already. Some- _ 
times, though, it is worth laboring the _ 
obvious for the sake of the oblivious.. 


Raymond Dubois was born in 1904 at Ernée, 
in the department of Mayenne, France. When 
he was fourteen he was apprenticed to a 
sculptor in the old city of Le Mans where he 
learned the technique of direct carving in wood 
and stone. He remained in that studio for three 
years. During the term of his military service 
in Paris, Dubois spent his many furloughs in 
visits to Chartres, Autun, Vézelay, Amiens, 


Reims, Moissac, etc., where he learned a great 
deal concerning the discipline of a Christian 
art. It was the late Dom Bellot, the great 
Benedictine architect, who suggested that he 
work in the studio of Charlier. When he was 
22 years of age Dubois settled at Solesmes 
where he had been called to carve a statue. He 
has remained there ever since and the statues 
illustrated on this page have been carved there. 


The Sculpture of Raymond Dubois 
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SAINT FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
BY GEORGE KRATINA 


George Kratina: born, 1910, in New York City. Studied 
sculpture at Yale University. Won competitions and executed 
work for monumental groups on the Federal Buildings at 
York, Pennsylvania and Quincy, Massachusetts. Also won 
competition and executed the International Lacrosse trophy. 
Mr. Katrina was awarded first prize in the competition for a 
statue of Christ, the Light of the World, Sponsored by the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, in 1942. 
The winning design was illustrated in the November, 1942, 
issue of LITURGICAL ARTs. 
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An American Approach to Arts and Crafts" 


N THE last issue of Stained Glass Joep 
Nicolas gives an interesting glimpse 
of American arts and crafts from the 
-European point of view. During his 
comparatively short stay in this country 
he could hardly be expected to have be- 
come familiar with the American tradi- 
tion. With more familiarity he could 
have been influenced toward more hu- 
mility or more assurance in the tone of 
his voice as he gave us goodly admoni- 
‘tions. We may well blush to admit more 
than ample evidence throughcut the 
American scene that we needed (and 
perhaps still need) corrections and 
-scoldings along with wise and kindly 
counseling from the cultured folks who 
have purified and enriched the inner, 
- unseen fountains of inspiration through- 
out Europe and Asia and Africa. (We 
needn’t mention muddy currents in 
those same fountains.) 

The phrase “American tradition” 
may seem out of place to the European 
mind thinking back over the centuries 
before America was discovered by the 
European; but although the American 
tradition is comparatively young and 
has experienced many of the maladies of 

childhood, fundamentally it is vigorous 
and healthy and just as firmly rooted in 
its native soil as were the older European 
arts — when they possessed native soils. 

Our early beginnings in American 
arts and crafts were carved out of the 
wilderness of the new world by sturdy 

and adventurous spirits who had left 
their home lands in dissatisfaction with 
conditions there. They had experienced 
growing corruption and restriction and 
had left with the resolve to build a bet- 
ter home in the new world. 

They brought much of the best of the 
i Oe 

*This article appeared in the Summer, 

1944, issue of Stained Glass, as a reply to Joep 

Nicolas’s article‘ The Arts and Crafts in Europe 
 and,America” which appeared in the Novem- 
ber, 1945, issue of Lrrurcicat Arts. The edi- 
tor of Lirurcicat Arts regrets that proper 
credit was not noted in the November issue to 
the effect that Mr Nicolas’s article had pre- 
viously been published in the Spring, 1944, is- 
sue of Stained Glass and in the July, 1945, issue 
of the Journal of the American Institute of Archi- 
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ancient tradition with them to shape 
their new arts and crafts to the pattern 
of their new and rugged lives. They left 
behind most of the outworn and mean- 
ingless froth of a degenerate Renais- 
sance, for they were too busy to indulge 
in airy flourishes. 

They wrought earnestly in obscurity 
and so naturally that they and many of 
their followers hardly realized their cre- 
ation of a “peasant art.” Their crafts 
were born of urgent necessity and pos- 
sessed the natural beauty of utility. (I 
am reminded of an ancient manse by a 
great gray barn, both venerated as his- 
toric monuments and both filled with 
native implements and utensils of home 
and farm life — sturdy, graceful and al- 
together satisfying to the eye and to the 
hand.) 

Our “‘discovery”’ of that art, so dis- 
tinctly our own, is comparatively re- 
cent, but discovered it has been, as one 
may be assured by a visit to the Amer- 
ican Wing of the Metropolitan Museum 
in New York City, a similar wing of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, and the 
American sections of any of our great 
museums. 

Arts and crafts societies of character 
and distinction, flourishing for many 
years, serve as posts for the exchange of 
ideas and ideals and as an outlet for the 
craftsman’s achievements, which have 
never been heavily patronized or loudly 
publicized. Nevertheless, the recent 
flood of excellent books dealing with 
many phases of American arts and crafts 
quietly emphasizes the growing realiza- 
tion that it is not to Europe that we 
must look for new life and inspiration in 
these troublous times, but to our own 
native foundations. Perhaps the sanest 
and most significant influence that came 
out of the Federal Arts Project was the 
creation of the Index of American De- 
sign which so magnificently records our 
native genius in words that he who runs 
may read. 

Their devotion to their work and dis- 
interest in fame probably account for 
the continued obscurity of many skilled 
craftsmen who preferred to avoid pub- 
licity and so to escape the authority 


that so often leaves both art and artist 
tongue-tied. 

It is true that our young crafts suf- 
fered many of the trials of youth, but 
our prodigal waywardness and degrada- 
tion was not without its counterpart 
abroad. In fact, we may well claim that 
the older arts set our example and led us 
astray. Unscrupulous Europeans com- 
bined with commercial Americans to 
exploit the theory that art could only be 
nurtured abroad. There it had come to 
flower, and there alone it was to flour- 
ish. 

With the original plans for some of 
our great cathedrals was the specifica- 
tion that only windows made abroad 
could be placed therein. 

It was fashionable to discredit our 
own achievements and to honor the de- 
caying vestiges of a once glorious past 
turned out by unskilled and underpaid 
artisans in European workshops. Pol- 
ished salesmen with just the right Euro- 
pean accent disposed of tons of Munich 
stained glass and clever American sales- 
men, not to be outdone, disposed of an 
equal number of tons of cheap “art 
glass.” 

But through it all, the true craftsman 
has been quietly at work in the back- 
ground, continuing the foundations of a 
truly American art that is slowly but 
surely coming to the front. The earlier 
ruling for stained glass in the cathedrals 
has been reversed, and for many years 
only American windows have been in- 
stalled. 

In ever-increasing numbers we are 
learning to revere the great art of the 
past and to recognize its decline through 
the Renaissance as a symbol of the decay 
and disintegration of basic principles 
which have led to the present deplorable 
state of things abroad. 

We are coming to realize that the 
firm foundations of integrity and free- 
dom that our fathers built for us in this 
land must serve as a basis for world 
recovery and that we must be the lead- 
ers of that recovery. 

Art is the index to life, and it is to our 
own expression in that field to which we 
must look for inspiration now. Let us 


welcome the best in European art, but 
let us not fall back into the old fallacy 
that whatever comes from Europe must 
represent the standard of excellence. 

Messages from our soldiers abroad 
suggest that their admiration for the 
glories of antiquity is being strength- 
ened while they gain a vivid first-hand 
realization of the present state of things 
in Europe. Is it not reasonable to proph- 
esy that they will come home imbued 
with a healthy respect for their own land 
and a confidence in its leadership in the 
arts and crafts as well as in many other 
fields? With the abundance of new ma- 
terials and with renewed vigor they will 
carry on the American tradition. 


Recent Publications 


CHURCH LIFE IN THE THIR- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By John R. H. 
Moorman. Cambridge: at the University 
Press. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$5.50. 

This book is a model of careful schol- 
arship. The facts are firmly based on 
primary sources such as episcopal regis- 
ters, account rolls, monastic annals, 
chartularies, and contemporary chron- 
icles; the interpretation of the facts is 
always sympathetic and intelligent. 

Mr Moorman has chosen to study the 
state of the Church in the thirteenth 
century for various reasons, not the least 
of which is the central position of that 
century in the history of the entire mid- 
dle ages. It represents the culmination of 
many preceding years and in itself it was 
an age of great men and great experi- 
ment, of serious abuses and of valiant 
reform efforts. 

The book falls naturally into two 
parts: in the first, the secular clergy is 
described, in the second, the regular 
clergy, both members of the older mo- 
nastic orders and of the new orders of 
friars. The curious reader will find 
a wealth of information about every 
conceivable phase of thirteenth-century 
Church life: the development of the 
_ parish system, the number of parishes in 
mediaeval England, the proportion of 
clergy to laity, clerical education, the 
social backgrounds of the various kinds 
of clergy, the daily lives of bishops, the 
place of the liturgy in mediaeval wor- 
ship, the complexities of monastic ad- 
ministration, the impact of town life on 
monastic ideals and practices, the fi- 
nances of the Church, the effect of the 


coming of the friars on religious life, and 
a host of other matters. 

As a conscientious historian, Mr 
Moorman has faithfully recorded the 
sad story of clerical indifference, care- 
lessness, and vice which the contempo- 
rary documents tell, but it is more in a 
spirit of sorrow at individual failures to 
live up to great ideals than in a spirit of 
captious criticism of the times. How- 
ever, there is much penetrating discus- 
sion of the reasons for the great number 
of these failures. The author is per- 
sistently judicious and is aware that 
there is much more to thirteenth-century 
church history than the extant records 
reveal; he knows enough about human 
nature to balance the written evidence 
of sin with a healthy confidence that 
genuine heroism and spirituality existed 
side by side with this, for he does not 
ignore the fact that men of real virtue 
“do not leave very much behind them 
except a sweet memory in the minds of 
those who have lived with them; con- 
sequently the monastic chronicles tell us 
little about the holy and humble men of 
heart.” And though the picture pre- 
sented by many of the primary sources of 
information is black indeed, Mr Moor- 
man does not lose sight of the non- 
literary evidence. Thus he remarks of 
the great number of churches built in 
the thirteenth century that the “fact of 
so much building is itself evidence of 
active Church life. Men do not part 
with their money for causes in which 
they have little interest. . . .” 

Although the author is consistently 
fair in his analysis, readers who choose 
to view the middle ages through the 
rose-colored glasses of their own pre- 
conceptions will derive scant comfort 
from his book. On the other hand, read- 
ers who are trying to understand not 
only mediaeval ideals but also the be- 
havior of the men who entertained these 
ideals will find this study as valuable as 
it is interesting and attractive. 

GROVER CRONIN, JR., 
New London, Connecticut. 


IRISH ART HANDBOOK. Dublin: The 
Parkside Press. 3/6. 


“The artist’s signature is a soft, rather 
ascetic harmony of tones, and a Chinese 
fluidity of design so fills such things that 
the ‘movement’ which it endorses is of 
less importance.” These sugar-coated 
words tell us exactly nothing and hide a 
mountain of ignorance. They were pro- 
nounced by some befogged art critic. 
It is too often the case when reading in 
the literature of art that you read many 


words, understanding each in its precise 
meaning, but to attempt to gather these 
words together so that they convey some 
sane and connected thoughts results in 
total failure. For this very fact it is re- 
freshing, indeed, to read these two vol- 
umes of articles and illustrations. Here 
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are two books where the artist, with a it 
few exceptions, speaks for himself. Sur- 


prisingly enough, he says nothing that 
is vague, nothing ambiguous. In fact he 


speaks with ordinary clarity. Each of — 
these men and women talks as one does _ 
who knows his business well. All of them _ 


are anxious to go straight to the point. 
And they do succeed in describing their 
work so that it can be understood by all. 

Pope Leo XIII once wrote: ‘“‘When a 


society is perishing, the true advice to 


give to those who would restore it is to 
recall it to the principles from which it 
sprung.” It is just this advice, we are 
told here, that the young Irishman has 
applied in the recent past to his art. And 
so there is a surprising freshness in Irish 
art, probably because it is not new. 
Irishmen still hold to a thread going 
back through centuries, keeping them 
in touch with that golden age which 
produced the careful beauty of “The 
Book of Kells.”” We had clear evidence 
of this a short two years ago with the 
appearance of a poetical life of Saint 
Columba by Robert Farren, called This 
Man Was Ireland. The poet has revived 
the spirit and sometimes even the very 
forms of the old Bardic poetry. Yet as 
you read, you feel instinctively that it is 
only those strong and vigorous meters 
that could express fully the disciplined 


and harsh life of those ancient saints. 


The old comes to the rescue of the new! 
Churches in Ireland for over one hun- 


dred years were uninspired artistic con- 
glomerates, until they discovered in their - 
midst the rough beauty of those tiny 


stone chapels, built so long ago by kings 
and monks in whom the Faith was a 


burning fire. The glories of the past will — 


never be erased from the long memory 
of that people. 


But to give the impression that the _ 
new Irish art is simply a slightly used 


copy of the old would be entirely false. 


If it were only so simple. But to the pres- 
sure of the old tradition must be added 


the ever-present English influences; and 
with the new political freedom there are 


a host of other forces from the Continent. _ 
In all this the Irish artist has to be — 
extremely careful, but luckily enough — 


the Irish have shown themselves to be 


the most severe critics of their own work. _ 


Over-enthusiasm is no longer notice- 
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able. In its stead there is now a more 
sober appreciation of their own mistakes 
and failings. They are especially wary 


ENJOYING THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. By Margaret T. Monro. New 


cies, for example in the note on “The 
Herod Dynasty” and the note on “‘Jew- 


of becoming base imitators either of 
_their own older tradition or of any other 
presented to them..Yet at all times, as 
many of these articles point out, they 
have kept their aim in view, nothing 
more or less than the production of a 
‘truly modern and native Irish art. 

Yet art is not narrow in its patriotism. 
Christopher Dawson says, “‘No nation 


has developed its culture independent of 


the rest.”? Underlying nationality there 
is a common foundation upon which all 
build. Thus, in these books we find 
| many articles that could fit just as well 
_in a French or an Italian art handbook. 
Two such articles are of real value to 
everyone interested in art and both were 
written by the late Father Edward Leen, 
C.S.Sp. In the Irish Art Handbook his 
article is called ““A Propos of Rouault,”’ 
putting forth the principles which must 
govern a true realism in art. In “Irish 
Art” Father Leen writes of ‘The Rela- 
tions of Art and Philosophy” which in- 
_dicates the intellectual element that, of 
“necessity, underlies an artist’s work. The 
precise and neat thinking would draw 
words of praise from Saint Thomas 
_ Aquinas himself. And the language is 
the same language of the Summa with a 
few embellishments (heightened a bit, 
as the Irish phrase goes). And mention 
must also be made of another article, a 
“Definition of Art” by Father Doolan, 
-O.P., one by John Hennig expressing 
some principles of modern art, a sym- 
posium on portrait painting, and a 
treatment of Irish stained glass. 


However, supposing there was no. 


such excellence to be found in these two 
volumes, they would still have a great 
value because of the supplements ap- 
pended to each. The Irish Art Handbook 
_ has a very complete listing of all the art 
‘schools, galleries, societies, prizes, and 
_ scholarships which are available to Irish- 
men. “Irish Art” includes outlines of 
books on art collected in six of the lead- 
ing Irish public libraries. No more apt 
ending could be found for two such 
~ handbooks of art. It fits in perfectly with 
the avowed purpose of the publishers, 
who are seeking to create a large and 
- intelligent audience for Irish art. In 
effect they say to the reader, “If you are 
interested there is no need to stop with 
these books. Here is the artistic wealth of 
the nation for your use. Go to work!” 
BERNARD CORRIGAN, 
Saint Foseph’s Seminary, 
Dumwoodie, N. Y. 


York: Longmans, Green and Co. $2.50. 

This is a practical guide to the read- 
ing of the New Testament. It leads the 
reader by the hand, as it were, and 
points out to him, one by one, the facts 
which make the New Testament a rec- 
ord of intense human interest. Methodi- 
cally the book is divided into five parts 
and subdivided into twenty-one chap- 
ters called “‘weeks,’’ because the plan is 
to read the entire New Testament: 
within approximately that space of time.. 

By way of introduction the author 
suggests ways and means of meeting the’ 
difficulties which usually baffle a begin- 
ner. Her advice is: ‘‘Begin with the 
Book of Acts. It is one of the world’s 
great thrillers. And read it like a thriller. 
. . . Itis full of wildly exciting incident 
— prison, earthquake, shipwreck, false 
accusation, plots to murder, miracles, 
adventures up and down the road —a 
rattling good yarn, if ever there was 
one.” Now who can resist such an 
appeal? 

Part One presents the five early 
epistles of Saint Paul by sketching a 
graphic picture of the problems which 
called forth each of them, and then. 
offering just a hint of Saint Paul’s solu- 
tion, just enough to excite the reader’s 
curiosity. Interest is sustained from one 
epistle to the next by introducing apt 
and clever analogies, humorous com- 
parisons, bits of historical data, and the 
like. Part Two is entitled ““Rome,”’ and 
deals with the Gospel of Saint Mark, 
which was written for the Romans, the 
First Epistle of Saint Peter, written at 
Rome, and the Epistle of Saint Paul to 
the Romans. Since this last named 


epistle is the most difficult of all Saint 


Paul’s writings, it merits a fuller intro- 
ductory explanation. Part Three is la- 
beled “Palestine” and comprises the 
Gospel of Saint Luke, the Epistle of 
Saint James, the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and finally the Gospel of Saint Matthew. 
Part Four is devoted to the epistles writ- 
ten by Saint Paul during and after his 
first Roman captivity, to the Epistle of 
Saint Jude and the Second Epistle of 
Saint Peter. Finally, the Johannine writ- 
ings are briefly explained to the reader, 
and an Epilogue, full of suggestions for 
further study, concludes the book. 

To ensure a careful reading of the 
text, relevant problems and stimulating 
questions are proposed at the end of 
each chapter, under the heading “‘Some- 
thing to Think About.” Although here 
and there we may find a few inaccura- 


ish Parties,” and some theories are 
presented as actual facts, such as the 
way our gospels came to be written, yet 
these are matters which might be criti- 
cized by advanced students, but would 
scarcely interest the beginner. Hence we 
can safely claim that Miss Monro has 
accomplished the task which she set for 
herself, to help beginners read with real 
enjoyment the entire New Testament. 
HENRY WILLMERING, S. J., 
Saint Mary’s College, 
Saint Marys, Kansas. 


THE LIFE OF OUR LORD, The Christian 
Religion Series: I. Sister Fane Marie, O.P., 
in collaboration with Dom Virgil Michel, 
O.S.B. Milwaukee: Bruce, $2.00. 


This book is part of a series and part 
of a dream come true. It is the life of 
Christ presented as a textbook for first 
year high school, the first volume of the 
Christian Religion Series. The dream of 
anyone interested in the complete and 
adequate religious education of our 
Catholic youth is to have a series of 
progressive and coérdinated textbooks 
which would accompany and integrate 
this general education from beginning 
to end. Dom Virgil Michel saw the com- 
pletion of an admirable series which he 
had helped plan, the Christ Life Sertes for 
grade schools. The present series is a’ 
continuation of The Christ Life Series 
through high school and two years of 
college. Though it is now six years since 
Father Virgil’s death, he “‘is the person 
chiefly responsible for the series.” 

Before being printed in its present 
form, The Life Of Our Lord was mimeo- 
graphed and tested in actual classroom 
use. At the end of each chapter is a brief, 
compact summary of the essential ele- 
ments of the chapter. “Student Aids,” 
also following each chapter, are prac- 
tically exhaustive, containing questions 
for study, applications to one’s life, prob- 
lems and activities and a suggested cate- ° 
chism review. Particular stress is put 
upon “the vital truths of Christian tradi- 
tion in their relation both to the worship 
of the Church and to the daily life of the 
Christian, in the spirit of the Catholic 
revival of our day and specifically of the 
liturgical movement — and always in 
reference to the special characteristics of 
our present civilization and its needs,” 
as the preface accurately states. All this 
is adapted to the mentality of the first 
year high school student. 

The profuse illustrations are a brief 
study of Christian art in themselves, in- 


cluding works of Raphael, Fra Angelico, 
Rembrandt and other outstanding names 
in the classical tradition. The selection 
and reproduction of these masterpieces 
is unusually fine. Yet the teacher of our 
modern teen-age movie-goers may have 
some difficulty in getting them to appre- 
ciate them properly. 

This volume is highly recommendable 
as a textbook and as a life of Christ. It is 
a real contribution to the religious edu- 
cation of our Catholic youth. (The 
“‘Confraternity Edition” of this work is 
an adaptation, retaining its essential fea- 
tures. Special attention is given through- 
out to the bearing of the doctrines of the 
Incarnation and Redemption on one’s 
personal life. The student is often re- 
minded to deepen his appreciation of the 
work of Christ in the Mass, and is given 
specific problems to solve, and applica- 
tions to make in his daily living. The 
study sections at the end of the chapters 
often improve on the original.) 

ALBERT C. LEvET, S.J., 
Saint Mary’s College, 
Saint Marys, Kansas. 


1946 CATHOLIC CALENDAR OF 


SAINTS AND DEVOTIONS. By Mau- 
solff and Mausolff. Stowe, Vermont: La 
Verne. $1.00. 

- This is the second annual appearance 
of this wall-calendar, arranged with a 
week to each page, and giving the full 
Ordo directions for the mass of the day, 
condensed biographies of the saint of the 
mass and other saints commemorated, 
as well as incident and occasional in- 
dulgences that may be gained. All in all 
there is everywhere evident an earnest 
endeavor to provide for all wants by this 
calendar. Doubtless, as war-time limita- 
tions recede farther into the distance, 
and as its patronage permits, subse- 
quent editions of this calendar will im- 
prove in presentation. 


THE HOLY SACRIFICE OF THE 
MASS. By M. B. Hellriegel. Saint Louis: 
Pio Decimo. 

That a second printing of Monsi- 
gnor’s Hellriegel’s outstanding booklet 
first published last year has been called 
for so soon is proof of the warm welcome 
it is meeting from clergy and people. Be- 
yond being enriched with two additional 
diagrams in William Cladek’s bold style, 
this printing is the same as the previous 
one. Monsignor Hellriegel, now pastor 
of Holy Cross Church, Saint Louis, won 
national repute by his pioneer efforts on 
behalf of the liturgical reform while act- 
ing as chaplain of Saint Mary’s Insti- 


tute, O’Fallon, Missouri. This booklet 
embodies what might be styled the 
Hellriegel method of explaining the mass, 
and the layman’s part therein in collabo- 
ration with the celebrant. As a sample of 
his graphic style we select this summa- 
tion of the “four ends” as expressed in 
the prayers of the mass of the catechu- 
mens: “In the Confiteor we wipe off the 
dust from our souls; in the Kyrie, Christe, 
Kyrie, we ring the doorbell of God’s 
heart; in the Gloria we greet our God, 
and in the collect we place our petition 
before Him ‘through Jesus Christ His 
Son our Lord.’ We have said everything. 
We now sit down and await God’s 
answer.” 
GERALD ELLarD, S.J., 
Saint Mary’s College, 
Saint Marys, Kansas. 


EASTERN CATHOLIC WORSHIP. By 
Donald Attwater. New York: The Devin- 
Adair Company. $2.50. 

Mr Attwater is well known for his 
writings on oriental Christianity. He 
is the author of The Catholic Eastern 
Churches, The Dissident Eastern Churches, 
A Life of Saint Fohn Chrysostom, etc., and 
associate editor of The Eastern Churches 
Quarterly. In Eastern Catholic Worship, he 
has assembled in a very handy and con- 
venient form and in our native English 
the texts of eight different oriental litur- 
gies: Armenian, Byzantine, Chaldean, 
Coptic, Ethiopic, Malabarese, Maro- 
nite, and Syrian. No pretension is made 
to scientific accuracy or completeness; 
only one anaphora for each liturgy is 
given, though the others are indicated 
and named. The work is introduced 
with an essay “about Eastern public 
worship in general.” Before each liturgi- 
cal formulary there is a brief special 
introduction to it. At the end, for pur- 
poses of comparison, the text of our 
Western mass is provided. 

Mr Attwater thus states his objective 
in publishing these liturgical texts: “‘to 
encourage further interest in and under- 
standing of the life and worship of our 
oriental brethren, to provide a handy 
source of reference for those who are al- 
ready interested in these matters, and to 
enable readers to widen and deepen 
their own spiritual life and ideas by a 
study of liturgical worship different 
from their own; we may find in it pray- 
ers acceptable for our private use and an 
encouragement to join in the public 
worship of our fellow Catholics of other 
traditions when opportunity offers.” 

No matter how much one knows 
about our Latin liturgy, one would not 
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know the Catholic Church’s liturgy sim- 


ply unless one were acquainted also to 
some extent with her Eastern liturgies. 


No book that I know of in English would 

furnish a more easy and pleasant intro- 

duction to them. The Eastern Catholics 

themselves, can welcome this book in 

about the same way that our lay people 
are glad to have English missals. 

G. AuGusTINE ELLARD, S.J., 

Saint Mary’s College, 

Saint Marys, Kansas. 


Correspondence 


Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 
To the Editor of Lrrurcica ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 

Among other excellent things pre- 
sented in the November, 1945, issue of 
LrrurcicaL Arts, I particularly noted 
the letter of George Kratina concerning 
sculpture and reproductions in plaster. 
It seems to me that he has weighed the 
subject in its entirety, with an attitude 
based on experience rather than 
on theory. Yet his words “. .. not 
merely through small groups nibbling 
away .. .” do not recognize that such 
small groups may be the beginning of 
the answer suggested earlier when he 
speaks of the Church encouraging the 
development of guilds. Experience 
proves that such small groups, starting 
with an adequate technical background 
and objectives in harmony with the 
aims of the Church, have been over- 
whelmed by the volume of work which 
has presented itself. If the Church could 
foster an appreciation for, and recogni- 
tion of, such efforts already under way, 
developing them to the status of guilds, 
possibly providing official channels for 
the spread of information about their 
capabilities, and developing, as Mr 
Kratina suggests, a liaison of ‘‘intelli- 
gent advisory groups,” the hoped-for 
change might come about more quickly. 
The idea of a Conference of the Fine 
Arts is one which would be appreciated 
by bewildered pastors as well as by art- 
ists, provided such a conference avoided 
the danger of becoming an academy. 
Such a concerted effort would correlate 
the wasted activities of many good 
artists now struggling in solitary dis- 
comfort, making each one effective in 


the use of his talents for the general — 


good. 
Yours truly, 
Mary REARDON 
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André Girard, born 1901, at Chinon (Indre et Loire) France. In 1918, 
at Saumur, Girard, then a student at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, met 
Georges Rouault who lived in a house belonging to the celebrated 
collector, Ambrose Vollard. He spent there the winter of 1918-1919 
where he benefited from the advice of the master. In 1925 Girard won 
a competition for a poster for the International Exposition of Decora- 
tive Arts in Paris. Later he executed stage settings for Georges Pitéeff 
and for the theatre directed by Lugné-Poe. The settings for Lugné- 
Poe’s theatre included those for plays by Shakespeare, Molnar, 
d’Annunzio, Pirandello, Schnitzler. In 1922 he held his first one-man 
show of paintings and drawings. Later on the artist designed posters 
for the Peugeot automobiles, for Duco paints, for Columbia records, 
for Radio Marconi and Pathé. 

In 1937 André Girard executed frescoes in several pavilions of the 
Paris International Exposition. In 1938 was held another large one- 
man show in the Athenée Museum at Geneva; the preface of the cata- 
logue was written by Rouault. Also in 1938 another show was held in 
New York in the Cornelius Sullivan Gallery. In 1938 Girard decorated 
several sections of the French Building at the New York World's Fair; 
at the same time he was in charge of the decoration of the French 
Building at the San Francisco World’s Fair. Later in 1939 he was 
drafted in the French Army and, after the 1940 armistice, was ordered 
by the secret general staff to organize liaison work for the Underground. 
This work brought him to London and Washington in 1943. The fact 
of being a painter made this work easier and he was able to travel in 
France without being suspected by the enemy. 

The Musée du Luxembourg owns several of Girard’s paintings. In 
1944 the Bignou Gallery in New York exhibited a fine set of paintings 
of the Way of the Cross. 


JESUS MEETS HIS MOTHER 


One of fourteen panels of a Way of the Cross, by André Girard. 


(Approximately % size of original) 


See biographical notes overleaf 


